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r' organisation behind tliem, clung tenaciously to Free Trade. Samuel was elected
Chairman of the party. Lloyd George did not desire the position. He had his
own family party of independent Liberals.
I looked down on an unusually large proportion of unknown faces. Many men
had been elected in the national upheaval without political training or inclination.
Some of them told me that they did not expect to succeed when they stood as
candidates. They could not afford to give up their business or profession. For-
tunately for them the Government majority was so excessive that leave of absence
might be got easily from the Whip.
Baldwin, Lord President of the Council, lived at No. n, Downing Street,
so that he might confer with the Prime Minister at any time. They divided the
Government between them in one position or another for the next six years. Con-
servatives who were disappointed with their leader and Socialists who were
disappointed with MacDonald used to say that Baldwin was the Socialist and
MacDonald the Conservative. When the Prime Minister was away at international
conferences and on many other occasions Baldwin acted as leader of the House of
Commons. In that capacity he excelled MacDonald whose strength lay in Cabinet
management. Colleagues testified that the Prime Minister was tactful and patient
in presiding over their deliberations.
Neville Chamberlain succeeded Snowden, who did not desire an administrative
post, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir John Simon became Foreign Secretary,
and Runciman occupied a key position as President of the Board of Trade.
Snowden went to the House of Lords (as Lord Privy Seal) in order to keep a place
for himself in political life. When asked by one of the Peers, after being for a little
time in his new environment, how he liked their House, he naively replied: "I like
your hours."
Sir Austen Chamberlain was First Lord of the Admiralty in the emergency
Government but in the Government reconstructed after the election he made way
for younger men. For the remainder of his life Austen occupied the corner below
the gangway on the Government side of the House where his father sat at various
periods. He played the r&le of Elder Statesman and exercised greater influence than
for many years previously. He was the only man who could have brought the
Government down. All parties listened with sincere respect to the veteran who in
his new freedom spoke with new vigour.
In Sir Austen we saw the ideal Parliamentarian of a generation that was fast
passing away. He was fastidious in his get-up, with frock coat, and the inevitable
monocle. By the wearing of the silk hat, and by raising it whenever he was men-
tioned, whether in praise or criticism, he maintained old tradition. Not only was
he ceremonious in habit but he also gave a lesson in studied courtesy to the new
generation.
Churchill was not invited to join the Government. With mock solemnity
he avowed for it discriminating benevolence. This left him at liberty, from the
head of the front bench below tie Ministerial gangway, to fire freely at the Govern-
ment and to flout its leaders.
In his gravest mood he criticised the Statute of Westminster, which removed
restrictions on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions; he dwelt on the danger
of Dominion status for India and also its danger in the Irish Free State.